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SHOULD THE ILIAD BE RETAINED IN THE 
SCHOOLS ? 

Several objections can be urged against reading the Iliad in 
the schools. I shall confine myself to two. First, the dialect 
is a serious and an unnecessary stumbling block at the time in 
the course when Homer is usually read. The only author com- 
monly read before Homer is Xenophon, who wrote a pure 
transparent prose. The transition from Xenophon's prose to 
Homeric verse is very similar to that from Irving back to 
Chaucer. Assuming that there was a Homer and that he lived 
at the time usually attributed to him, the transition in time is 
about the same in the two cases, there being half a thousand 
years between Homer and Xenophon, and between Chaucer and 
Irving. The transition in both cases is from a pure classic 
prose of one dialect to verse of another, to a verse in making the 
form of which both poets have taken many and great liberties. 

If on examining the curriculum of some school in Russia we 
should find that in the arrangement in English Chaucer was the 
second author selected for the Russian boys and girls to read, 
we would at once exclaim that the selection was irrational and 
absurd. The absurdity of placing Homer second in our Greek 
course is equally great, is even greater, since in reading Homer 
we are dealing with a language used 2500 to 3000 years ago by 
a people whose civilization was so unlike ours that their vocabu- 
lary, as well as the inflectional character and syntactical struc- 
ture of their language, was very different from ours. Whereas, 
I have assumed that the Russian students, are dealing with a 
foreign language of their own time and used by nations with 
which the Russians are in daily commercial and political rela- 
tions. 

So great is the difficulty in this transition and induction of a 
class into Homer that the recent makers of text-books have 
wisely stated and tabulated the difficulties of the dialect in an 
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introductory chapter. One of these books devotes twenty-nine 
fine-print pages to this work, and on these twenty-nine pages 
the editor has made two hundred and thirty distinct headings 
and subheads, all explanatory of dialect. Another editor 
devotes more than fifteen pages to these explanations, and has 
made one hundred and ninety-seven distinct headings. The first 
of the books mentioned devotes fifty-nine pages to the text of 
the first three books of the Iliad, and a hundred and fifteen 
pages to notes on these three books, on an average, two pages 
of notes to one of text. The editor of the other book named 
devotes sixty-six pages to the text of the three books, and a 
hundred and thirty-eight pages to notes on the same. Any 
editor who prepares an author for students' use must see very 
great difficulty in that author, if, after he has devoted an intro- 
ductory chapter to the difficulties of dialect, he still thinks it 
necessary to devote two pages of notes to one of text to other 
difficulties. 

Something of the difficulty can be realized in knowing that 
half a hundred different peculiar forms of the personal pronouns 
alone can be found in the Iliad. The vowel and consonant 
changes from the classic prose forms, the irregularities of case 
endings, of augment, reduplication, and personal endings of 
verb formations in general, can be counted by the hundred 
in the first book. All this is a serious check to the Greek spirit 
that may have been aroused in a class previous to this time 
in the course. 

The second objection concerns the content. The Iliad is the 
story of a war that was fought, if ever, about three thousand 
years ago, hence the ideals in it are three thousand years behind 
us. Or, to put it in another way, our ideals ought to be three 
thousand years in advance of the Homeric. If they are not, one 
reason is because ancient ideals have formed too large a part of 
our educational pabulum. 

Let me recall the cause of the Trojan war and some of the 
incidents contained in the portion of the Iliad commonly read 
in the schools. Back in the ages somewhere, so runs the legend, 
the gods and goddesses had a feast. All were invited except 
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the goddess Discord. To get even with those who had so 
slighted her she threw into their midst a golden apple 
inscribed, "To the fairest." Juno, Minerva, and Venus claimed 
it. In some mysterious way, Paris, son of king Priam of Troy, 
was called upon to settle the dispute. He gave the apple 
to Venus, because she promised him as his reward the most 
beautiful woman in the world. Later Paris was sent to Greece 
for the accomplishment of an object foreign to this story. 
While there he was entertained at the palace of Menelaus, king 
of Sparta, whose wife, Helen, was reputed to be "the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world." While his host was away from 
home this fine young man, who had before this entered into 
marriage relations with another woman and had deserted her, 
now elopes with Helen in the absence of her husband. This 
elopement was the cause of the Trojan war. During the first 
year of the siege of Troy, a town in the vicinity was sacked and 
certain maidens were captured as a part of the booty. One, 
Chryseis, was given to Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief. 
Another, Briseis, was given to Achilles, the greatest of the 
Greek heroes. Agamemnon's maiden, now forced into concu- 
binage, was the daughter of Apollo's priest, who tried to buy 
back his daughter with a " priceless ransom." But Agamemnon 
preferred his new concubine to the gold offered. Apollo, how- 
ever, interfered, and showered pestilence upon the Greeks until 
Agamemnon gave Chryseis back to her father. After this the 
licentious commander-in-chief was not content until he had 
taken Briseis away from Achilles. This, of course, greatly 
enraged Achilles, for he was just as anxious for a mistress 
as Agamemnon was. After Briseis had been led away from his 
tent this mighty and valiant hero went and told his " ma " about 
it. Then, like a spoiled child, he sat down in his tent and 
sulked. A few days later Thetis, his mother, went to Olympus 
to interview Jupiter about the matter and seek redress for her 
son's loss of his mistress. Strange errand for a mother ! This 
visit of Thetis to the home of the gods caused a family jar in 
the household of Jupiter. Juno, his wife, was insanely jealous, 
and always suspicious of her husband, but she had reasons for 
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being so as his episodes with many a " goddess and mortal 
maid " attest. 

The seeond book of the Iliad is given to the effort to arouse 
the Greeks to active warfare after they had become thoroughly 
demoralized waiting about Troy for something to turn up. It 
was a deeply laid scheme on the part of Jupiter in fulfillment of 
his promise to Thetis to avenge the loss of her son's mistress. 
He accomplished his scheme through a monstrous falsehood 
which he communicated to Agamemnon by means of a dream. 
Agamemnon was completely deceived by this trick, which led 
to a series of battles in which the Greeks suffered many serious 
defeats, and in which the slaughter was horrible. Terrible con- 
sequences of a contemptible motive ! 

The third book is devoted to the hand-to-hand combat 
between Paris and Menelaus. Near the close of this book is a 
passage, an accurate translation of which would not be printed 
by any educational journal in the country, yet it is put before 
our boys and girls in mixed classes in our text-books. 

When a student takes up the Iliad, even if he does not put it 
into formal thought and expression, he takes it for granted that 
whatever is put before him in his school work has the approval 
of those who guide educational affairs and determine curriculum. 
Boys and girls of the last year in the high school, if they have 
been taught to interpret what they read in Greek before they 
reach Homer, correctly interpret this story, the characters in it, 
and the motives behind their actions. They see the vanity of the 
goddesses who wanted the golden apple. They understand why 
Paris gave it to Venus. . They see the base betrayal by Paris of 
the confidence which his host, the king of Sparta had imposed in 
him. They see the king's wife eloping with him. They see the 
silliness of ten years' preparation for war and of the ten years 
of war that followed, for the sake of recovering a woman who 
was so false and so faithless that she deserted her husband for 
this young dude and profligate. They see the licentiousness of 
the commander-in-chief and of Achilles as they quarrel over a 
mistress. They see the childish pettishness of the far-famed 
hero sulking in his tent. They understand the character of the 
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errand of Thetis to Olympus. They read the prayers to the 
gods prompted by the basest spirit of revenge. They see the 
gods answering these prayers, taking sides in the quarrels and 
wars of men, giving aid to their favorites and slaughtering 
others. If the student's interest in the story is sufficiently 
aroused, or his curiosity sufficiently stimulated, to read a trans- 
lation of the entire poem, which often happens, he will meet in 
the fourteenth book an episode as bad in its influence in stimu- 
lating passion as anything that can be found in modern French 
realistic novels. Before he has completed the entire poem he 
has read ad nauseam of blood-curdling slaughter, where javelins 
go crashing through skulls, and blood and brains flow mingled 
out. 

The above is a part of the story, and these are the leading 
characters and some of the incidents with which our boys and 
girls are expected to familiarize themselves, and which form the 
content of a standard educational agency that has received the 
homage of centuries. There may have been a place for a story 
of such a character in some educational scheme, somewhere, 
sometime. But it certainly has no rational claim to a place in the 
secondary educational scheme of this day. Although at times 
it has been at snail pace, yet the world has been moving for 
three thousand years since such motives received common 
approval, since such ignoble ideals were standard. 

All who advocate the retention of Homer admit the presence 
in it of indelicate situations, and they all certainly know that 
there is a large supply of clean Greek which can be used in its 
place. So their desire to retain.it becomes quite unexplainable. 
They say that a tactful teacher can avoid any serious embarrass- 
ment by a skillful selection of words, or by an adroit interpreta- 
tion, or by omitting the passage entirely. This means misinter- 
pretation for the sake of deceiving the students, and the students 
know it. Or, it means that their curiosity is so aroused by the 
omission of the passage that they later probe it to its core. If 
it were really necessary to read Homer there might be some 
shadow of justification for this sort of treatment of indelicate 
passages. But while there is abundance of clean Greek, I see 
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no rational justification for such a procedure. Why should 
such a situation be presented at all in which an instructor is 
expected to practice misinterpretation and deception ? 

If the object of all educational agencies is what is com- 
monly called character building, if their object is to arouse and 
stimulate and set in motion those forces found in every life, 
which will develop that life into its greatest possibilities, and 
enable it to secure for itself its own full share of happiness, and 
at the same time to confer upon society outside of itself the 
greatest possible benefits, if this is the purpose of education, the 
content of the curriculum is a matter of very grave importance. From 
our student's point of view there is no noble character, and hardly 
a noble sentiment or motive in the portion of the Iliad com- 
monly read in the schools. The student's mind is constantly 
occupied with thoughts of characters, of motive and events that 
are not ennobling, but rather damaging to the boys and girls that 
read it. Character is modified and determined by the thoughts 
of its possessor. Boys who read sailor stories want to be 
sailors, and many have deserted their homes for the life of the 
sea. Those who read of prize fights want to be prize fighters, 
and they have their boy prize fights with a gang of spectators. 
Girls who read the story of Florence Nightingale want to be 
Florence Nightingales. No person is exactly the same person 
after reading accounts of wars and bloodshed. He is a little 
nearer the animals below him. Neither is he exactly the same 
person after he has read some beautiful poem into which has 
been poured all the light, sweetness and humanity of some great 
soul. He is a little nearer the ideal. 

Byron C. Mathews 
Newark, N. J. 



